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Architecture. 
[From Lossing’s ‘History of the Fine Arts.’] 

In the general confusion and oblivion of lear- 
ning, science and art, which succeeded the deca. 
dence of the Roman Empire, architecture was o- 
verwhelmed, and we find it like seulpture and 
painting, struggling amid the night of ignorance 


which overspread the wogld.for centuries, for a || 


feeble and siekly existences 
lighted. by the half obscured radiance of the star 
of Christianity, and that vitality which piety gave 
it in the erection of ehurches and altars, it com- 
municated to itssister arts. 
ninth century, it was almost wholly neglected, 
and notwithstanding the many fine specimens of 
the Roman style then existing in haly, very few 
of them are copied. 

Charlemagne, who burst forth like a meteor a- 
mid the darkness of Europe, gave a great impulse 
to architecture, and during his reign several finc 
churches were built. At Florence he erected the 
church of the Apostles, which was completed in 
the year 805. This appears to have been the first 
effort to revive the buried architecture of moder 
times. So nearly in accordance with classic r: les 
was this edifice constructed, that nearly six hun- 
dred years afterward, an architect named Brune- 
Jeschi, copied it as a fine model for a church 
which he built, 

With the departure of Chariemagne, the glo. 
ries of his empire passed away, and the arts, mo- 
mentarily resuscitated, relapsed again into their 
former oblivion. Two centuries passed away, 
the sp rit of chivalry aroused all the dormant en- 
ergies of the human mind, and again architecture 
was cultivated for a brief space. In Florence, 
as before, it first made its appearance, and the 
church of St, Miniate arose, a beautiful specimen 
of the best Roman style. Again the same perivd 
elapsed, and Cimabue, the father of modern 
painters, and the reviver of the art in Italy, tur. 
ned a portion of the attention of his great genius 
to architecture. He studied the antique critical- 
ly, and became theoretically, a thorough classical 
architect. By his instruetion, Arnolpho Lapo 
becam. very proficient in the art, and was estee- 
med the wonder of the age. He built the eathe- 
dral of St. Marie del Fiore, the largest Christian 
churchin the world, next to St. Peter’s at Rome. 
Although this structure falls far shore of classic 
elegance, yet so wonderful was his skill consider- 
ed, as displayed in its erection, thatthe dome, be- 
ing unfinished at the time of the artist’s death, 
it was left upwards of one hundred and fifty years 
before another one was found competent to com. 
plete it. Bruneleschi, already mentioned, was 
the artist who finished it. He died in 1444, and 
may be considered the reviver of classical archi- 
tecture among moderns. The Pitti palace at 
Florence was erected by him, and is considered 


his master-piece. 
* » * * y 


The Saxons cultivated architecture in Great 
Britain at an early date, probably in the sixth or 


Its pathway was || 


From the fifth to the || 


| eighth century, or about the time that Christianity 
was introduced amongthem. They undoubtedly 
saw many remains of Roman edifices which ar- 
rested their attention, and ‘these, in their newly 
erected churches they aspired to imitate, but their 
workmen ignorant of the principles which guided 
|the architects of these splendid ruins, produced 
only the general outlines of their patterns, and 
| those clumsy forms continued to be practised with 


‘little alteration till the end of the twelfth century. 
| But now, asthe tumult excited by the iavasion 
| subsided, and the genius of the nation improved, 
a taste fort! fine arts began to shew itself, and 
-architectux  ‘wmed a differentand novel aspect. 
| Enstead of tamely treading in the steps of their 
| predecessors, the arehitecis of these times devised 
‘a style as scientific as it was grand, and as beau. 
| tifml as it was new.’ This was the Gothic. 
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Circular Arch. 


The arch is one of the principal features in mod- 
‘ern architecture, and enables the artist to give a 
light and graceful elegance to his structures whieh 
‘ eould not be done in the absence of this princi- 
ple. The arches of the earlier Saxons were cir. 
_cular, as represented in the engraving, and a few 
| specimens of this style of building may still be 
| seen in some parts of England. This style gen- 
erally prevailed during the reigns of the Saxon 
‘and Norman kings of Britain. It was the ear. 
liest form adupted by the Saxons, and continued 
‘in use till the reign of Stephen, about the year 
/1135. The best preserved specimens are, the 
entrance to the Temple church, London ; theab- 


! 


| bey gate, Bristol, and the church of Romsey, in 

|Hampshire. The above engraving represents the 

| entrance to the Temple Church. The doors of 

this style ore generally very richly carved, as well 
as portions of the arches. 

During the reign of Henry III. the circular 
| arch began to disappear, and about 1220 was en. 
| tirely superseded by the pointed arch. The 
| change, however, was gradual, and in some build- 
| ings, both kinds were intermingled. Several 

specimens of this half Norman style, as it was 
called, are still to be seen, the most beautiful of 
which is the door of St. Mary’s, Lincoln, repre- 





| sented in the subjoined engraving. ‘This is called 


the early English style. 



































Pointed Arch. 


At first, the windows 
were very narrow in proportion to their height, 
and were called lancet shaped ; two or three 
were frequently seen together, connected. by a 
drip-stone. But they were soon made wider,and 
divisions and ornaments were introduced, 

There have been many conjectures concerning 
the origin of this style, so nearly resembling the 
more truly Gothic, which soon afterward appear: 
ed. The most reasonable opinion is, that thatthe 
crusaders brought a knowledge of the pointed 
arch with them on theif return from the Holy 
Land, and hence the style has been called Sara- 
cenic. It was known in the East as we have al. 
ready observed in the mosque of Daccan in India ; 
and it was about this period that the Moors, then 
in possession of Granada, cultivated architecture 
of asimilar style, to a great extent. The Al- 
hambra, the royal palace of the Arab kings of 
Grenada was probably one of the most splendid 
specimens of the Saracenic style, ever erected.— 
It was built about the middle of fhe fourteenth 
century, and many portions of it are well yreser. 
ved at the present day. 

(Concluded im our next.] 
™~ 





Tears. vs 

There is @ sacredness in tears. They are not 
the mark of weakness but of power. They 
speak more eloquently than ten thousand 
They are the messengers of overwhe 
of deep contrition, of unspeakable love. — 
were wanting any argument to prove that man 
is not mortal, I would look for it in the strong 
convulsive emotion of the breast, when the soul 
has been deeply agitated, when the fountains of 
feeling are rising, and tears are gushing forth in 
crystal streams. Oh speak not harshly of the 
stricken one—weeping in silence. Break not 
the solemnity by rude laughter or intrusive. foot. 
steps. Despise not a woman’s tears—they ate 
what make her an angel. 
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From the Philadelphia Casket. 
A Coquette’s Kiss. 


‘Love is the mistress of us all.’ 


‘How smooth the surface of the river is this 
evening! Surely the current is gentle enough 
to tempt even the timid Mary to venture a sail,’ 
said I, half ironically. ‘Come, here is a boat, 
let us cross over and spend an hour with the 
Misses H 

‘But then it may be dark, before we return, 
and then—’ she hesitated. 

‘Then we will return by the bridge,’ said I 7 
‘it is a delightful evening, and the last, too, that | 
I shall spend in your pleasant village for the 
present, so let us enjoy it.’ 

She made no reply, but placing her hand in 
mine permitted me to seat her in the boat. A 
few strokes of the oarand we gained the centre | 
of the river. 





? 
. 


ourselves to the current, we floated slowly down. 

Report had assigued to Mary W the un. 
enviable reputation of a heartless coquette.— 
The village gossips would recount her almost 





numberless conquests, especially among the stu- |, 


dents of the neighboring College. Many a 
fascinated undergraduate had thought more of 
her than of his studies, and received for his | 
trouble a coquette’s smiles and his tutor’s frowns | 
Mary was indeed beautiful, and full of that 





graceful light-heartedness, which far more e.|, 
ven than beauty bewitches one, but which isso) 
often, alas ! found united with heartless coquet- |  }ibrary, 


ry. At first I was led to believe that what see. 
med the general opinion was true. But I soon || 
thought otherwise. I could not but believe that || 
a form so lovely, enshrined a heart—a heart sus- 


mortals know. My classmates, however, only || 
smiled at what they called my infatuation. But 
I had noted her actions for sonfe time closely, || 
and in a measure unobserved. ‘The more I saw || 
the more I was convinced that Mary had yet 
tolove, and that when she did it would be with 
9 fervor of which few are capable. Meantime 
our slight acquaintance gradually became inti- 
macy, and it was said by the village gossips that 
my name would soon be added to the catalogue 
of her victims. Thus the time passed by until 
the period for her departure arrived, and on lea- 


The dwelling of the Misses H— || 
was situated some distance below, and yielding || 


| 
ceptible of the purest and holiest passion that |! _aboyt— 


‘Who is Ellen C.? 

‘A cousin of mince, and a pretty one too.’ 
‘You correspond with her ?” 

‘Yes, and hope to see her soon,’ 

We had now reached the grounds enclosing 
, her father’s residence. Instead of taking the 
| path direct to the housc, we had, unobserved by 
me, taken one Icading to a small arbor, where 
_we had frequently spent an hour in idle conver- 
‘sation, or in reading some favorite author. ‘I 
/am fatigued, let us rest awhile,’ said Mary as 
'we reached it. We entered. I observed on 
| the seat a volume of Tasso’s Jerusalem, which 
| I had given her. I took it up—her glove was 
lying between the leaves opening toa particular 
| passage—a favorite of mire. Apparently with. 
| out noticing it, I referred to the pages which I 
| had been reading during the day, and then spoke 
| of some publication which I had just received, 
| offering to send them to her for perusal during 
| my absence in vacation. 

‘But you will call again before you leave?” 

‘I think not. My uncle’s carriage will arrive 
_in the morning, and we shall leave as soon as 
| the commencement is over.’ 

| ‘But you can call for a moment at least.’ 

‘Do you wish it ?’ 

| She looked up reproachfully. A tear stood 
trembling in her eye. My arm encircled her 
| waist, and gently drew her to me. Our lips 
met ; the first long kiss of love was given, and 
we breathed not a word, but that moment has 


‘long been tome the holiest one in memory. 
* * . . ¥ 








* ** [hear my wife’s step approaching the 
‘You are jnst in time, Mary. Read 
this. _ Have I sketched it correctly ?” 

‘Yes—but—’ 

‘Bat what?’ 

‘You should not have written any thing about 


‘About whit ?’ 

‘About that kiss ! 

*Well—not again.’ 

‘You promise ? 

‘Yes, but that promise must be sealed, or it 
will not be valid,’ and gentle reader—iny story 
is ended, 








Advice. 


Young ladies,—If you have blue eyes, you 
need not languish; if you have black, you need 
not fear; if you have pretty ankles, there is no 





ving my room on this last evening of my stay, 
I determined to know if she was the heartless || 
being so generally considered, or if she was ca- | 
pable of loving, and worthy to be loved. 





and our walk on this evening was, unlike the |, 
many which preceded it, almost a silent one. 
‘We return by the bridge, do we ?’ she enqui- 
red, as we left the Misses H , 
‘If you prefer it. The distance is considera. 
ble, however ; perhaps it will be too fatiguing.’ 
‘Oh, no. Ilike a long walk sometimes.’ 
A few vain attempt ai conversation, and we 
again walked on in silence. We had nearly 





reached her home, when’ sie hesitatingly inqui- 
red— 

‘May I ask you a question ?” 

"Yes, two if you wish,” I replied somewhat 
piqued by her previous reserve. 








| ting them be long. 
For once her usual vivacity had deserted her, | teeth, do not laugh for the purpose of showing 


| your mouth, and only smile. 


need of wearing short petticoats—and if you are 
in doubt as to that point, there is no harm in let- 
If you have pearly white 


them ; if you have bad ones, by all means shat 
If you have pret- 
ty hands and arms, there can be no objections 
to your playing on a harp; if you are disposed 
to be clumsy, work tapestry. If you dance well, 
dance but little ; if ill, never dance at all. If 
you sing well, make nv previous excuse ; if in- 
differently, hesitate not a moment when you are 
asked, for few people are judges of singing, but 
every one will be sensible of your desire to 
please. Ifyou have obtained power, be conde. 
scending. And above all, (mark!) if you are 





From the Knickerbocker, 
Sketches, by ‘Ollapod.’ 


Attended church. ’Tis a dull business at 
Washington. One’s devotional feelings, that in 
ordinary cities kindle and rise heavyenward at 
the anthems of the choir, or the pealing of the 
organ, come down in the metropolis of the re. 
public, to the shallow and factitious distinctions 
of this common sphere of earth. The preach. 
ers at Washington have been variously deseri. 
bed. Just before the session of the National 
Legislature, asat the périod of which I speak, 
crowds of the reverend cloth convene, for the 
chaplaincy of Congress, and other purposes.— 
Of course, as many of these as can, accomplish 
ihe entre to the metropolitan desk, to display 
The divine I had the happiness 
| to hear, in some respects resembled the man 


their powers. 





whom my dear lameuted Sands described in his 
‘Scenes at Washington” Argument was his 
| hobby ; and he would curtail a sentence of its 
| dimensions, and subvert all gleanings,scriptural, 
historical or political, to fortify the same. He 
reminded me of that queer and rural divine, of 
whom I have heard in Massachusetts, who 
found his congregation indulging in all the ex. 
tvravagances of provincial fashion, and rebuked 
| them en masse, (but more particularly the fairer 
part, who indulged in flaunting top-knots, and 
_ dresses of the head,) by choosing for one of his 
| sermons the following text, ‘Top.knot come 
| down !? From this text he deduced a world of 
sacred ratocination; he expiated upon the use. 
| lessness of top-knots, and enlarged upon the 
| scriptural injunction that they should come 
idown. ‘Toward the close of his sermon, he 
confessed that he had merely adopted a clause ; 
but he said that any detached sentence, even 
from Holy Writ, was profitable for reproof and 
instruction. “The context of the clause,’ he 
| added, ‘I will now join with the text. It is 
written thus: ‘Let lim that is on the house.top 
Comment is unnecessary ! 





not come down 2 


| 
| There is a story of this same man of God, 
now gathered to his fathers, (or uaaied at least, 
of him,) for which 1 have great respect. It 
| seems he encountesed a confirmed infidel one 
evening at a donation party—a man who res- 
pected the pistor of the town, though he did 
not credit his doctrine. By accident, they en- 
gaged in a controversy, and the infidel endeav. 
ored to prove by Holy Writ, in the same text- 
choosing method for which his opponent was 
proverbial, that the priests of old were drunk. 
ards, and that they imbibed ‘potativuns pottle 
deep,’ in in public. 

‘How do you prove that? 
stance,’ said the clerical gladiator. 

‘Well,’ was the reply, ‘look at the corunation 
of Solomon, where it is expressly stated that 
Zadok, the priest that anointed him, ‘took a 
horn 2? 

‘Yes,’ said he of the cloth, but you don’t give 
the whole of the passage, which is this: ‘And 
Zacok tae pricst, took a horn of oil, and anoin. 
ted Solomon.’ 

‘I did not say what he did with his horn,’ re- 
joined the infidel, ‘I only contended that he took 


il 2 


Give me an in. 








asked in marriage, say ‘Yes,’ for you will proba. 
bly never be asked a second time. 





‘Good—yvery good!’ responded the divine, 
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warming at the quiz which he saw was dircoted 
towards himself; ‘You are ingenious in your ar- 
gument ; but I can prove by the Scriptures, in 
the same way, that instead of being here, resol- 
ying doubts and disputing with me, you should 
be swinging on a gallows at this moment, by 
yoar own consent and deed.’ 

‘No, no—thas’s beyond your skill: andif you 
will establish what you propose, by any kind of 
ratiocination, I will confess my deserts, as soon 
as they are shown.’ 

‘Agread. Now do we not read that ‘Judas 
went and hanged himself ? 

‘Yes, we do.’ 

‘Do we not find in another part of the Saored 
Word, ‘Go thou and do likewise ” 

‘Yes; you have proved that as far as you go. 
What next ?’ 

‘Only one clause more,’ replied the divine.— 
The Bible also says, ‘What thou doest, do quick- 
ly’ Now, my friend go and hang yourself at 
once ! 

‘Not till I show you the text to your charity 
sermon, preached for the Widow’s Society in 
Boston, last spring. Here it is, and there is a 
work there, which cither you have not properly 
written or properly read, 


Saying this, he drew a pamphlet from his|| 


reproachfal verses.’ So, holding a manuscript 
in one hand high up, and placing the other a- 
kimbo, he read as follows: 
‘TO ONE FOUND WANTING. 
‘Mene, mene, tekel upharsin !’—Scriplure. 
‘Thou art no more, what once I knew 
Thy heart and guileless tongue to be ; 
Thou art ao longer pure and true, 
Nor fond to one who knelt to thee ; 
Who knelt and deemed thee all his own, 
Nor knew a dearer wish beside 
Who made his trembling passion known, 
And looked to own thee for a bride. 


‘What is the vow that once I heard 
From those balm-breathing lips of thine ? 








pocket, and pointed to the opening passage. It 
ranthus: “Then he rebuked the winds, and the 
sca,andlo! there wasa great clam J” 
you bring your texts to such an amphibious and 
testaccous termination 7” 

The good man was thunderstruck. He ac. 
knowled that there was an error; but he con. 
tended that shell-fish might have existed at that 
ancient period : 

‘£’en though vanquished, he could argue still’ 


Unfortunately, typical mutations in published 


Mss. have come down to the present day. Not || 


many moons since, I was ealled upon by a smali 
and humble looking person, in green spectacles, 
behind which there rolled two enormous gray 
eyes. He had thoughts of buying some wes. 
tern lands, if any one woulg.credit him for six 
years, and in that way make his‘fertune. A 


friend in Texas had also assured him, that he | 


could get some lots there on the same terms.—- 
In these enterprises he wished me to join him. 
But first, and before showing me some poctry 
which had been spoilt ia the publication, he 
wished me to loan him a shilling, or aceept his 
note to that amount, ‘with sixty days to run,’—- 
A humorous thought struck me, and I chose the 
latter, with the direction that he should try it 
for discount at the United States’ Bank. The 
next day I received a carefully written business 
letter from him, which I had searce finished 
perusing ere he was with me. ‘Ah !’ said he, 
‘reading my scroll, Isee. Funny circumstance. 
But never mind. You make pieces sometimes 
for the Knickerbocker, don’t you ?—apt kind o’ 
pieces that come out of your head? I borrow 
that periodical, sometimes of a friend, and I 
seen a piece there about a man who was the vic. 
tim of a Proof-Reader. Iam one of that class. 
Two years ago, I was in love. I was jilted.— 
Hang details; the upshot is the main thing.— 
Well, I had tried the young lady,and found her 
wanting; and I thought I would quote a line of 
scripture to her, as a motto for some bitter and 


| 
Why do|| 
| wild frenzy—and drew a newspaper from his 


Broken, ah! broken, word by word, 

F’en while I worshipped at thy shrine! 
Broken by thee, to whom I bowed, 

As bendsthe wind-flower to the breeze, 
As bent the Chaldean through the cloud, 

To Orion and the Pleiades. 


‘But thou art lost! and I no more 
Must drink thy undeceiving glance ; 
Our thousand fondling spells are o’er— 
Our raptured moments in the dance. 
Vanished like dew-drops from the spray, 
Are moments which in beauty: flew ; 
I cast life’s brightest pearl away, 
And, false one! breathe my last adieu 





| 


IIere he stopped—his gray eyes rolling ina 


breeches pocket. ‘Sir,’ said he, striking an atti- 
tude, ‘I sent them verses for to be printed into the 
| Literary Steamboat, and General Western Al- 
| ligator” It is a papersir, with immense circula. 
‘tion. A column init, to be read by the boatmen 
and raftsmen of the Mississippi, is immortality.— 
Isay nothing. Just see how my effusion was 
butchered. J can’t read it, 

| Itook the paper, a litde yellow six-by-eight 
| folio, and read thus: 


‘TO ORE, FOUND WASHING. 


‘Mere, mere treacle, O sartin!’—Sculpture. 





‘Thou hast no means, at once to slew 
Thy beasts and girdless tongues to tree ; 
Thou hast no largent, pure and true, 
Nor feed for one who knelt to thee ; 
Who knelt and dreamed thy all his own, 
Nor knew a drearer wish betidle, 
Who maid his tumbling parsnips known, 
And looked to arm thee for a bridle! 


‘What is the row ? what once I heard 
From those brow-beating limps of thine ? 
Brokers ! oh, brokers! one by one, 
E’en while I worshipped at thy shine ! 
Broker by three! to whom I lowed, 
As lends the wind-flaw to the tries ; 
As burst the cha!dron thro’ the clod, 
To Onions, and the fleas, as dies. 


‘Butthou art lost! and I no more 
Mus dirk thy undeceaving glance ; 
One thous & friendly squills are o’er, 

Our ruptured moments in the dance! 
Varnished, like dew-drops from the sprag, 
Are moments which in business flew ! 

I cut life’s brightest peal a-wag, 
And false one, break my bust—a dieu !” 


the stranger grew redin the face. He snatched 
the paper from my hand, and disappeared, ma- 
king his bow as he retired. 

And, beloved reader, having exceeded my 
boundaries, let me do the same. Thine till 
dooms.day, OLLAPOD. 








From the N.,Y. Mirror. 
‘Poor and Content is Rich—and rich e- 
nough,’ 

BY THE LATE WM. DUNLAP. 
As I stood in a hardware store, one of the 
late very cold days, hovering over the stove, 
as I talked icicles to the master, a boy opened 
the door, and inquired the price of a pair of 
skates’ which hung out to tempt the adventurous, 
I looked at the urchin, and my eyes descended 
from a pair of linen trowsers to a pair of bare 
fect. The peor fellow wanted skates, and. did 
vot seem to feel the want of shoes. 
You, Mr. Editor doubtless remember the sto. 
ry of Louis le Grand passing one cold morning 
over one of the bridges which cross the Seine, 
and seeing with admiration a man drest in a 
nankin evuat and breeches (pantaloons came in 
as asthe monarch went out) with vest and stock. 
ings equally thin, who leaned with perfect non- 
chalence over the balustrale to gaze at the ska. 
ters. 
‘Stop the coach,, said the king. ‘Call that 
man in nankins ta me.’ 
The window was let down, and the furred and 
shivering monarch thus questioned his happy 
subject : 

‘Mon ami, pray tell me how it is that you are 
warm though clad so thin, while I am freezing 
in my peltries ? 

‘Please your majesty,’ was the reply of the 
bowing and smiling Frenchwan, ‘I ean tell you 
how you may be as comfortably warm as Iam? 

‘Let us hear, my friend, 

‘Do ag I do, sire ; puton all your wardrobe.’ 

‘I might have known the fellow was a wit,’ 
said the king, laughing, ‘give him a purse of 
louis d’ors. 

I will not say that my barefooted boy wasa 
wit ; but I would wager a penny that his father 
was either a genius or a drunkard. | 





== 


The Stars. 

During the last two or three centuries, more 
than thirteen fixed stars have disappeared. One 
of them situated in the northern. Hemisphere, 
presented a peculiar brilliancy, and was so bright 
as to be seen by the naked eye at mid-day. ~ It 
seemed to be on firo, appearing at first of a daz. 
zling white, then of a reddish yellow, and lagtly 
of anashy pale color. La Place supposes it was 
burned up, as it has never beenseensince, The 
conflagration was visible about sixteen months. 
How dreadful! A whole system on fire, the 
great central luminary, and its planets with their 
plains, mountains, forests, villages, cities, and 
inhabitants, all in flames, consumed, and gone 
forever. 











Beautiful Remark.--Joseph Napoleon, in @ 
reeent letter respecting the proposed removal of 
the remains of his great brother from St. Hele- 
na to Paris, says: ‘gold is, in its last analysis, 
the sweat of the poor and the blood of the 








On breaking into a loud Jaugh at the utter stu- 








pidity of this typical metamorphosis, 1 found that 


a —S 


brave.’ 








THE ESSAYIST. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Plash-Lights—No. 5, 


MYSELF—ONCE MORE. 


Reader ! I reveal to you the unaeked for se. 
cret that Ihave loved! My Herculean intellect 
was guilty of that weakness ; I have strong 
hopes of not being so gulledagain. I have re- 
gistered my vow, and set my face against wo. 
mankind as a whole—and young, beautiful 
specimens of the feminine gender, in particular. 
It is years since these transactions transpired, 
but age has not given, nor ‘distance lent en. 
chantment to my view” Nota bit! 

This angel, this object of my adoration was 
the belle of the village——-she was the fairest of 
the fair-—a Hebe in the plain of fancy—a Peri 
in the garden of my heart! Caroline Augusta 
Fitztemple and myself sat within a bower. It 
was in the young season of the world—in the 
first flush of soul-reviving Spring, and the 
moon poured a flood of radiance through the 
lattice-work, which fell like smiles from Para. 
dise, on the brow of a Jew. The arbor held 
two beings, objects fitting to be worshipped 
by the mass of mankind ; Caroline Augusta 
Fitztemple for her beauty, and I, Peter Pop,tor 
my mighty, world-scanning intellect. I would 
wish the reader to understand that I, in the hour 
passed since our arrival, had gathered inspiration 
from the seene, and laid ina store of eloquence 
atwhich Demosthenes and Cicero would have 
stood amazed. Iknelttoher. Need I describe 
the overflow of the rising sensations of love in 
my heart. J heeded not the flitting of time,and 
pictured out Elysium to be but a desert compa- 

red to that spot. I gaye to her ear a tale of de- 
votion at the recital of which the Gods would 
have hung their heads at the thought of their 
incapacity to give forth such thrilling language. 
As yetshe had not spoken, and as slie raised her 
hand from mine, within which it had lain pas- 
sively I thought the action was to wipe from her 
eye a tear which in imagination I saw star. 
ting from the crystal fountain, Her hand was 
drawn still higher until poised aloft in an ora. 
torical posture, a new idea took possession of 
my mind——she was going to make a speech !-- 
But soon, down it came, swift as the alavanche 
upon the valley beneath ; and the response I re- 
ceived to my suit, was—— a boxed ear ! 

N.B. She married a blacksmith. 


Since then—I mean since the hour of my re- 
jection—I have looked upward, set my soul on 
a star gathering tour in the regions of infinity ! 
Was I wrong in so doing ? morta! thou cans't 
not answer the question, thy mind is unequal to 
the task. Hadgthe spirit and mind of a mere 
man asked thee this question, thou couldst have 
answered it. My repulse was as the fire applied 
to the rocket, which had before laid moveless 
on the ground, but by the action of the element 
on its contents, it lights up the benighted scene 
around, and rushes towards heaven, leaving 
nought to be remembered by but the fiery train 
which flashes through the realms of space, and 
at which the multitade for a moment in an ecs. 
tacy of joy and wonder love to gaze. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket 


Liberty, 


the settlement of the United States. 


As among the ancient Greeks, so the most 


liberty, as we readily see by perusing their wri. 
tings. It is to be supposed, and was almost a 
matter of course, that the opinions of the emi. 
nent English writers would have some influence 
on the settlers of this country, and that they 
‘should have studied with a deep interest and 
close observation sentiments so genial to their 
own, as were to be found expressed in those 
opinions. 

They were opinions calculated to rouse the 
spiritof persons in such situations as the colo. 


sent them from their homes. 

Those writers looked with a clearer sight on the 
| events of the day, and studied with a closer ap. 
| plication the powers and the resources of the 
' humen than the servile courtiers of 





niind, 


| Charles, ‘who called all signs of liberty treason. || 


It is evident that there is a superiority, a tri. 
umphant superiority, in the writings of Locke 
'and Algernon Sidney, over Filmer and others 


kings, which should cause them to be read by 
every freeman. 

Locke annihilated Filmer and the whole tribe 
of non-resistance teachers in his two treatises on 
Government, and Sidney proved his love of lib- 
erty by nobly mceting death, to which by an in- 
famous perversion of justice he was condemned 
on the restoration of Charles II. 

The theological writers of that peried were 
equally learned and equally cloquent, but not 
equally on the side of justice. 

They were divided--perhaps cqually—tlie 
divines of the Church of England being the 
most loyal, while the Presbyterians and other 
non-conformists were somewhat in favor of re- 
publican principles, or a separation of the church 
and state, which has always been fuund favora. 
ble to liberty. 

The historical writers show a like difference 
of opinions concerning the conflicts of tho re- 
publican and the court parties during the period 
between the accession of Charles I, and George 
of Havover, the most interesting portion of Eng. 
lish history to the people of this country. 

Ludlow, a republican leader, has written an 
account of the cvents of his times. He was a 
sincere republican and an honest man, and op 
the restoration retired to Switzerland, where he 
died. 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, has wric- 
ten a history of the ‘Rebellion,’ as he called it; 
but being a courtier and a connexion of Charles 
II., he was prejudiced in his (Charles’) favor. 
The British poets disagree in their political 
character. Previous tothe rising of the Com. 
mons and the death of Charles I., civil liberty 
had little to do with the dissensions, and poetry 
but little connexion with politics. 

The disputes which disturbed England were 
produced chiefly by the rivalry of different pre- 
tenders to the throne, and by the claims and an- 








PETER POP. 





eloquent writers and the strongest reasoners of 
the 16th and 17th centuries were on the side of 


nists, and to increase that love of liberty which || 


who advocated the divine origin and right of |! 


Therefore we find the earlier poets condemn. 


ing the corruptions of religion and the vices of 


as evinced by the British writers at the time of | the elergy, rather than the abuses of kingly 


| authority. 

| Neither Chaucer nor Spenser, i.: their charac. 
ter of poets, seem to have belonged to any po. 
litical party, although such it might be thought 
| would have been the case, as the former was ap. 
pointed to various lucrative offices, and employ. 
ed on foreign missiens; while the latter was at 
diffrent periods Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
jant of Ireland, Sheriif of Cork, and Clerk of 
| the county of Munster, 

On the accession of James I., a different era 
‘began. Constitutional principles had been im. 
| perceptibly gaining ground; strong indications 
began to be brought to light about this period, 
|which mark the commencement of an era in 
which popular feeling becomes one of the most 








| powerful and energetic instruments in the revo. 
_ lution of empires, 

Popular poctry began to be sung about the 

| Streets, for the purpose of bringing into contempt 
some of the heads ofthe nation. Even the king 
himself was sometimes assailed in this manner, 
| To this age, but not to this class, belongs Mil. 
ton, who seems to have communed with higher 
| beings, and to have found a dwelling place in the 
| retirement of his own illimitable mind. 
His writings everywhere prove that spirit of 
independence, that inborn love of ficedom, 
which always secm characteristic of an enlar. 
| ged and generous mind, until it be checked or 
blasted by the temptations of the world, empty 
| honors, or inadequate reward. 


| 
| 





Milton wasa republican to his death; he nev. 
| er in his old age altered the opinions of liberty 
which he had formed in his youth; and I do 
not know that there is in any of his writings a 
single passage which justifies in the least degree 
despolie power, or opposition to the will of the 
people. 

Io vindicated the execution of Charles I., in 
his ‘Tenure of Kings and Magistrates,’ and he 
| makes Satan say, in his ‘Paradise Lost’? ‘Better 
| to reign in hell than serve in heaven ;’ and again, 
| ‘And thou profoundest hell, reccive thy new pos. 
|gessor; one whobrings a mind, not to be chang. 
| ed by place or time. Here he makes him suf. 
‘fer torments, rather than lose the liberty of hold. 
ing his own opinions. 

Opposed, in a measure, to Milton, is the ge. 
nius of Shakspeare; inferior in nothing except 
in the embellishments and acquisitiuns of know. 
ledge and learning. 

Milton was a scholar, a thorough scholar, ver. 
sed in the literature of all ages, ancient and 
modern, and therefore could draw experience 
from ages and sources, to which Shakspeare had 
no access. : 

Milton possessed a great advantage in his 
learning, and was as original as Shakspeare ; but 
it may be doubted whether the same acqnaisi- 
tions would have been equally advantageous to 
the latter, 

We know that learning neither checked the 
flight nor clogged the invention of Milton, one 
of the most original and self-dependent of mod.- 
ern poets. But it has been asked, and with rea- 
son, Whether the same degree of knowledge 
would not have converted Shakspeare into a 











tipathies of different religious denominations. 


Ben Johnson. 
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Be this as it may, it is certain that Shakspeare 
wasno republican. There are but few passages 
and sentiments in favor of liberty to be found 
jn his dramatic works, and those are mere ab. 
stract declamations. Indeed no writer, ancient 
or modern, ever treated the people with such 
disrespect. In almost every instance whicre he 
has introduced a character in the lower stations 
of life, he has done it with a view to make it 
ridiculous. The people are designated as a mob 
or rabble 3 and although there may be other in. 
stances, I know of but one—Antony’s address 
to the Romans on the death of Casar—where 


they are not treated with contemptuous sarcasm. || 


Even throughout that speech, commencing with | 
‘loved one from my bosoin. 


‘Romans, countrymen,’ &c., and continuing to 
the reading of Casar’s will, it seems as though 
he but flatters the people, to secure their servi- 


ces, and satisfy Antony’s desire—to raise a re. || 
} 

| Well, 

| 


bellion. 

But for these faults not Shakspeare, but the 
age in which he lived, is answerable. It never 
could have been in the nature of so divine a 
genius to become the fatterer of kings, and the 
contemner of the people, had not the example || 
of al! around, even of the people themsclves, || 
obliged him to stoop to this degradation. 

Had Shakspeare lived in these times, there 
ean be no reason to doubt that the universal ex. 
ample, now so different, would have prompted 
hin to a different course, and led him to do jus- 
tice to the more liberal conceptions of his migh-. 








ty mind; that instead of fawning on royalty and 
rank, he would have sung of liberty and repub- 
licanism. B. 
College Hill. 
The Pearl. 


A pearl lay upon the sea-shore, bright as the 
never.fading stars of heaven. It glittered in 


the sunbeam at mid-day, and when the moon || 


arose at night, it reflected her rays and cheered 
the desolate waste around. It was kissed by 
the waves, as they sung their sweet lullaby to 
the winds, yet they never broke rudely upon it, 
for there seemed tobe spread arovnd it a halo 
of purity and peace which the briny waters dar. 
ed not disturb. It wasa beauteous pearl, and I 
thought one day to make it my own—-and I of. 
ten drew it from its secure hiding-place and laid 
it upon my breast, and there it seemed to beam 
with an increased Justre, But I could not think 
then to claim it—my mind was upon foreign 
lands—I longed to depart from my happy and 
peaceful valley, and mingle with the refined. I 
left it, under the guardianship of the rippling 
wcves and the gentle winds of heaven; deter. 
mined ere long to return and make it my own. 
Time flew on, and I wandered upon the fair 
fields and valleys of distant lands, and mingled 
with the gay, the happy, the gorgeous, and the 
beautiful. Isaw many pearls which created a 
feeling of admiration in my bosom, but they 
were decked by the hands of art, and departing 
from nature, they were not half so beautiful as 
my own sweet pearl upon the sea-shore. I 
grew wearied of socicty, and determined to re- 
turn and seek my pearl so long neglected. 
Morning’ broke in the cast, and I found me a. 
mong my favorite baunts upon the sea-shore, I 
listened to the dashing of the waves,and thought 
I heard in their moaning atale of wo. I sought 








| for my y pear but it "gould no ‘where be icana— 


the spoiler had been there, and robbed me of my 
richest treasure. Distracted, I flew along the 
beach, bewailing my sad fate—but all in vain. 
The pearl in which I had rested all my hopes of 
happiness, had been torn from its bed, perhaps 
to deck the bosom of some faithless one for a 





spot, 
‘only reproach mysclf. 


while, and then be cast away as a useless thing. 
The howling waves seemed to upbraid me for 


| my neglect, and I turned sick at heart from the 


I could not reproach my pearl—I could 
That pearl was Made. 


| lina, 


Morning has found me in many a clime, but 
change cannot erase the remembrance of that |; 
Francois. 








Froin the Chicago Democrat. 

Old Maids. 

what of old maids? That’s just what 
| we want to know. 
| there should be such an effort to make the very 


| knows anything against old maids? We are 
| generalizing now, and want the peculiar evil that 
/attaches to theclass. Pray, whoknows? Why 
should they be made the butt of public ridicule 
| from Dan to Beersheba? Who can tell? Old || 
age is certainly honorably, and the best of wo. 
'men have been maidens. Pray, what is their || 
‘crime? Isit because they prefer a life of single 
| blessedness, and refuse every suitor who insults || 
They get married? Not}; 


them with an offer? 

‘they ; you need not ask! 
'to refuse so many; but they prefer a single || 
‘state! And no abuse can drive them from it, 
| So broken.hearted lovers may as well stop their || 
| sneers at once; ; for they have no terrors for old 
| maids; and will not influence young damgels 
| tomarry those they do not want. Old maids 
/are never so from necessity—no, never! but al- 
ways, in every solitary instance, from choice,—- 
Do youdoubt? Ask every one of them alone, 
and see if they do not tell you that there have 
been a dozen men partial to them, To be sure, 
they did not exactly offer themselves, but were 
partial to them, frequently picking up their 
handkerchiefs, lending them an umbrella when 
it rained, or some act of loving kindness, and 
would unquestionably have offered themselves, 
had a good opportunity ever presented itself. 
And all such they studiously avoided. They 
would not marry for the world—not one of them ; 
allold maids from choice. But why called old 
maids? ‘fo be sure, ‘a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet,’ but the words are not har- 
monious, and not at all expressive. Why not 
say ‘single ladies advanced in years.’ Surely 
no gentleman would use any other term; it so 
detracts from all his characteristics, 

‘Single ladies advanced in years,’ we love you; 
we always did, and are not ashamed to it. Fain 
would we make an inroad upon your ranks; but 
you are perverse, and the fates forbid. But we 
will not abuse you therefore. No, we will de. 
clare our sentiments upon the housetops. We 
love you; we love your philanthropy and benev- 
olence. Who so active in getting up moral re. 
form societies ? who so ready to circulate sub- 
scription papers? We love your snuff-box, your 





strong cupof tea, and your budget of news, e. 





, thing. 
of a man insulting, being too familiar, or eloping 





ternally full. And best of all, we love your 
barmlessness in married families. What wife 
was ever jealous of an old maid—we forgot out 
selves, ‘a single lady advanced in years?’ She 
leaves her husband, to chat and flirt with her, 
in doors and out, by day and wight, fearing no. 
And why need she? Who ever heard 


with one of them? Nobody. They are free 
from temptation, dispossessed of every passion. 

But substitute a blooming widow in an old 
| maid’s place—yes, let a wife catch her husband 
in close intimacy with a charming widow, and 
'what a tempest! Bedlam broke loose would 
bear no comparison, 

For such reasons we have publicly espoused 
‘their cause; and shame on the man who would 


cast the first stignia epon so deserving a class of 
| descendants of old mother Eve ! 


It is a mystery to us that |, 


Heigh ho! ’tis cruel |) 











Scottish Legend. 
A married couple of the Seottish highlanders 


| word a reproach and a by.word in the land. Who || had thrice lost their only child, cach dying at 


|an earlyage. Upon the death of the last, the 
father became boisterous, and uttered his plaints 
;in the loudest tones, 

The death of the child happened late in the 
| Spring when in the more inhabited strahs,sheep 
| were alovedt but from the blasts in that high 
‘and stormy region, they were still confined in 
the cot. In a dismal stormy evening, the man, 
_anable to stifle his anguish, went out, lamenting 
aloud for a lamb to treat his friends at the wake 
(or funeral feast). At the door of the eot he 
tuund a stranger standing before the entrance, 
_He was astonished at such a sight, so far from 
any frequented place. The strenger was plain- 
| ly attired, but he had a countenance expressive 
| of singular mildness and benevolence ; and ad. 
| dressing the father in a sweet impressive voice, 
/asked what he did there amidst the tempest, 


| He was filled with awe, which he could not 


account for, and said he came far a lamb, 

‘What kind of a lamb do you mean to take ?” 
said the stranger. 

‘The very best that I can find,’ he replied, ‘as 
itis to entertain my friends; and J hepe you 
will share of it.’ 

‘Do the sheep make any resistance when you 
take away the lambs?’ 

‘Never,’ was the answer. 

‘How differently am I treated,’ said the tray. 
eller, ‘when I come to visit my sheepfold, I take 
as I am well entitled to do, the best lamb to my- 
self, and my ears are filled with the clamor of 
discontent by these ungrateful sheep, whom [ 
have fed, watched and protected. 

He looked up in amazement, but—the vision 
had fled. 





—— ae 


Pretty Woman—‘Of all other views, a man 
may in time grow tired, but inthe countenance 
of a woman there isa variety which sets weari- 
ness at defiance. The divine mght of beauty, 
says Junius, is the only divine right an English. 
man can acknowledge, anda pretty woman the 
only tyrant he is not authorized to resist, 








The flame of anger is like a conflagration ; 
which burns fiercely if we give it vent, but goes 





outif soon repressed, 
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From the New-Orleans Picayune. 


Modern Naturalization Papers, 


A sallow, oak-barked, faced exquisite, with a 
profusion of glossy hair falling over his coat col- 


lar, a body like an hour-glass, and a pair of leg 


like No. 11 on adoor-plate, presented himself to 
vote at the pollsof the First Municipality. He 
held his ticxet gently ‘atwixt his finger and his 


thamb,’ and was about to Ict it drop into the bal 


lot box, when he was addressed by one of the || 


judges of election— 
Judge: Are you 
New-Orleans ? 
Exquisite : Oui, Monsieur. 
Judge: Do you paya state tax ? 
Eyqxuisite : Certainment. 
Judge : Are you a native citizen of the Uni. 
ted States—were you born in this country ? 
Exquisite : No, no, monsieur, certainment: 
and he pulled out a small, clasp, morocco pock- 
et book, and commenced examining its contents, 
soliloquising, while looking over the papers, af- 
ter this wise—- 
‘Be gar, Judge you shall see, what you shall 
see, de one grand curiosity paper that con natu. 
ralise me to vote or doany one ting--cere! dere!’ 
he exultingly exclaimed, as he held up before 
the Judge a small oblong piece of paper, partly 
in print and partly in manuscript. 
Nrw-Orreans, May 30, 1840. 


Monsieur Count Cut-a-Dash, 
To Fitwell, Shears, T'rimmings §& Co, 


DR. 


To one dress coat, (French cut,) $50,00 
New hooks and eyes, put on a pair 
of gentleman’s stays, 

Three pair patcnt, polished leather 
straps sewed on pants, 

Received payment in full of the above, 

Fitwell, Shears, Trimmings §- Oo., 

per J. Dun’em, 


.) 
or 
Oo 


@ 
~~] 
ao 


At one glance the Judge saw that it was no 
evidence of his naturalization, and he said ina 
tone smacking somewhat of irritability, ‘Why 
sir this is no naturalization paper, this is your 
tailor’s bill ! 


Exquisite : Oui, but begar sare, you nocom. | : ; - 
> vd up with more than his usual air of upstart sclf- 


prehend—don’t you sce he is receipted paid in || 
full, and if datdon’t give me de privilege, I won't 
be nevare naturalized—nevare ! 

‘Let the other voters pass up, said the Judge ; 
whereupon the sheriff's officer intimated to the 
exquisite that his services could be dispensed 
with. 

‘Sacre America,’ said the exquisite, ‘me not 
have no vote after paying my tailor’s bill ; 
it’s one—wat you call him ?—-one d—n shame !’ 








X’s.—Charles X, x-king of France, was x 
travagantly xtolled, but is xecedingly xecrated. 
He xhibited xtraordinary xcellenve in xigency ; 
he was xemplary in xternals, but xtrinsic on x. 
amination ; he was xatic under xhortation, x- 
treme in xcitement, and xtraordinary in xtem. 
pore xpression. He was xpatriated for his x- 
cesses, and to xpiate his xtravagance, xisted 
and xpired in xile. 








Immortality.—To think or speak of our im- 
mortality, always makes mc feel as if my own 


a voter of the city of 


The Government of the People. 


We extract the following beautiful passage 
from a letter of Governor Morton, of Massa- 


chusetts ; 


5 ‘If any government can be said to be by di. 





| ple. 








| fidels as well as Christians, it proves the expan. | 
_siveness and universality of its beneficent pow- 
jer. The rain falls on the unjust as well as on | 
| the just. Because it guarantces the freedom of | 
thought and of belief, and in all advocacy of | 
| their own opinions, and thus commands the ap. | 
| probation of those who fromthe fewness of their 
|, numbers or the odium of their tencts, need its’ 
| protecting influence, Iet it not be said to favor. 
| their views. Beca_se it secures to the infidel 
the enjoyment of his principles, let it not be sup. 
| posed to favor infidelity. Nothing can be far. | 
ther from the truth. Its principles are founded | 





| in christianity itself, and find their highest sanc. | 

tion in the gospel. And whenever the time shall 
arrive that every man shall govern his conduct 
by the fundameustal rules of christianity—‘thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’-—‘and what- 
soever you would that men should do to you, e- 
ven so do ye to them,’ there will exist a state of 
perfect demoeracy ; and if any human govern. 
ment be needed on earth, it will be a perfect 
democratic government.’ 





= 


Well Answered. 

In a cross-examination, a youngling who ap. 
peared for the defendant, endeavored to prove 
that the witness had a prejudice against the | 
| prisoner, 
| ‘Have you had any difficulty with the pris. | 
| oner ?” 
| ‘No regular difficulty,’ answered the witness, 
who seemed especially anxious to avoid particu. | 
lars. 
‘Have you then had any irregular difficulty 
with the prisoner, that induces you to give such | 
evidence against him‘? | 
The witness hesitated, and the lawyer bridling 





sufficiency, said, ‘I insist upon an answer.’ 
‘Well, sir, if I must say it—I have had no dif. | 


The pert young lawyer dropped him like a| 
hot potatoe. 








Conjugal.—Husband, have you ever read | 
Ledyard’s Praise of Women ? 
Yes, my love, frequently. 

Well, now do give me your real opinion of it. | 
That he had never seen you! | 








|b 


Reformation.—'I hear Jim has reformed,’ said || d 
one loafer to another. | 
‘Indeed, you may well say that, for he used to 
get his liquor at the dram shop, where they sell 
slop stui!—but now he buys none but the pure | 
spirit,’ | 


vine authority, it is the government of the peo. |! ; ' 
And if covered by its broad panoply of e- | sisted upon his accepting five. 
| qual protection, we find bad as well as good, in. | 


‘springs eternal in the human breast.’ 
tion! ‘That divine spark from the altar of God's 


Pretry Fain.—The Philadelphia Times states 
that a few days ago a very ingenious trick wag 
played upon two ecclesiastics of that city. 4 
'| man who gave his name as Clay, called upon the 
|| Rev. Mr. Clay of that city; and by atale of woe 

and the request of a loan of three dollars, so op, 
| erated upon the benevolent clergyman that he jp, 
On the next day, 
Rev. Mr. Clay called at the house of the Episey, 
pal Bishop of the Diocese, and finding him en, 
gaged with another person waited in the adjoin, 
ingroom. He overheard the mendicant of the day 
before, and found he was playing off the same 
gume upon the Bishop tnat had already been prac, 
tised upon himself. Of course he did not wait 
for an invitation to walk into the next room and 
confront the villain. The rascal immediately re. 
funded five dollars,and begged to be permitted 
to go. The clergyman thought it better that he 


'} should remain. 


“Rev. Mr. Clay started for a police officer— 
Mr. Pickpocket Clay attempted to whip the Bish, 


||op andescape, but the Bisiop locked the door, 


put the key in his pocket, forced the rascal into a 
seat, took up a poker, and thus armed, treated 
him to a severe lecture upon the wicked course 
of life he had adopted, and the disgrace to which 
it must ultimately lead. While thus occupied, the 
door bel] rang, and the servant informed the Bish. 
op that a man with a big stick awaited his com. 
ing. Presuming that, of course, it was the police 
officer, he looked into the entry, the imposter look, 
ing over his shoulder. “Aha!” said the man 
with a big stick, when he caught a glimpse of the 


|| rogue, ‘it’s you, is it! Come along with me !"— 
So saying, he seized the culprit by the collar, (the 


Bishop gladly relinquishing him) and led him off. 


When he and his prisoner reached the pavements 
strange tosay! they both turned round, and look. 
ing significantly at the Bishop, clapped each their 
right thumbs to their noses, and moving their fia, 
ger spirally, ‘a la Vellor,’ exclaimed with a horse 
laugh, ‘“‘you can’t come it, judge, no how,” and 
ran off with the speed of a locomotive. 
with a big stick was an accomplice.” 


The man 


How To KICK A MAN WITH IMPUNITY.—T wo 


gentlemen were walking together in Paris. ‘J 
| willengage,’ said one to the other, to give that 
man before vs a good kicking, and yet he shall 
not be angry.’ 


He did as he had undertaked to 


ficulty with the prisoner, except that I once cha. | e The man turned round and looked — 
: ished, ‘f beg your pardon,’ said the kicker, ‘I 

sed him out of my hen-roost, when he was steal. | ; for the Duke de la Tre lle? TI 

ing my chickens ! | took you for the Duke de la Iremouille. 1e 


Duke was very handsome—the kicked man was 
very plain. 
under which he believed he had suffered, shook 
himself, smiled, bowed, and went on his way. 


He was gratified by the mistake 





Affection.—It is not ‘Hope’ alone which 
Affee. 


oly presence—that bright unsnilied flame, 


which the waves cannot quench, nor the floods 


rown. Affection ever springs there, and ever 


must—for it is co.eternal with the spirit of man. 
We may feel ourselves isolated—cut off from 
the yearning sympathies of home and kindred 
—nay, we may deem our hearts proof against 














were beginning. 


every assault of humanity; but the latent love 
| of our species dics not, and a word——‘a thing of 
Advice.—Keep on good terms with your wife, | /air, a look’—will frequently call forth its waste. 


your conscience, and your stomach. || less energies, 
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The lines entitled ‘Portrait of Benevolence’ shall 
| appear in our next, 

The selection of lines ‘The More Convenient Sea- 
son,’ shall be inserted in our next, 

‘Peter Pop,’ has been stricken with the blind god’s 
arrow in times gone by, Of the folly of which he was 
then guilty he appears to have thoroughly repented, 

‘Corw’ must excuse us from publishing her stanza, 


SP 























Pouitics, &c.—The whele country—the minds 
of our entire population, seem to be lost in the whirl 
und eddy of political matters and political things, We, 
in our capecity of a conductor of a literary publication 
can stand aloof and look at the excitement and turmoil 
which move the mass of politicians, laugh at their fol- 
lies and regret their excesses, No person can have, 
no should have or entertain an entire indifference as to 
whose administration they live under, or by whom they 











Hymenial. 


‘The silken tie that binds two willing hearts,’ 




















are governed, Itis the province of a free people—of MARRIED, 
the American people—to pirtake of the spirit of self. | At Fishkill, Sept. 14th, by the Rev. Abraham Polhe- 
overnment, and to sustain that which will conduce || mus, Mr. James D. Conver, of Oswego, N.Y., (formerly 
- phe A pag 960 ho ad of this place,) to Miss ANN Exizaprru, only daughter 
most to the welfare of our institutions, and the 1apPl- || of the late Gershom Bowne, of the former place. 
ness of our people, But although all perhaps, huve |! At Rochester, on Wednesday morning, Sept. 9th, by 
this general object in view, it is ofien lost sight of in | burn, to Miss Hapaier 


|| the Rev. Mr. Edwards, Mr. J. W. Van Anpen, of Au- 
; d eo” Hopkins, daughter of Nathan 

the small selfishness which is the acting principle of) Hopkins, esq., of Will county, Llinois. , 
ag RES at tae | On Wednesday, 9thinst., by Elder Philetus Ro ers, 
Of the follies of politicianss |} Mr. Ricnakp Havi.anp, to Miss Puese JANB, daughter 
of Andrew J. Skidmore, Esq., allof Union Vale, Dutch 

ess county. 

On Saturday, 12th inst., by the same, Mr. Wituiam A. 
Bisnop, to Miss Paese ANN CoonLey, both of Stanford, 





a portion of oll parties, 
the most amusing are the immense victories which each 
obtain and the enthusiasm which is spreading like wild- |, 
fire over the land, and is heralded forth in the prints of | 





Dutchess county. 
: At Pine Plains, on the 29th ult., by the Rev. Wm. N. 

It was but a few days since we saw an anecdote Sayre, Mr. Joun Mrvvier, to Miss CATHARINE WHEELER, 
which pourtrayed in vivid and fa.Xastic colors the sys- || both of Gallatin, Columbia county. 

a r : ho | ld forth the ‘el At Pine Plains, on the 5th inst., by the same, JAMES 
tem practised by those who herald forth the ‘glorious || McArtuur, to BArsany ANN Coons, both of Ancran, 
‘Two speakers of |; Columbia county. , 
||. On the 25th of August inst., at the residence of her 
brother. the Hon. Townsend E Gidley, Michigan, Ggo. 
Trrvus, Esq., to Syziun ANN Giwiey, formerly of Pough- 
| keepsie. 

At Pine Plains, on the 31st ult., by the Rev. Mr. Van 
Dusen, Joun Cooy, of Gallatin, Columbia county, to 
attendance of the orators, wrote out a fliming speech | ANN M. -Gorpon, of Milan, Dutchess og 

ey >) ae At Clinton, othe Lstinst., by George Wickham, esq. 
a 2, and stat yway of a shing tone ’ : ? 5 , : ’ 
for each one, and stated by way of a fini hing 7s ch, Mr. ApRAHAM Baxner, of Khinebeck, to Miss Carua- 
that eight of each party had been converted to the Ops | RINE Horton, of Clinton. 
|| __ At Fishkill, on Tuesday, the Ist inst., M. Tf. Meyer, of 


either parity as Sweeping all before it, 
}| 
| 


tidings’ to their kindred in thought, 
opposite politics were each to address a meeting of | 
their friends in some partof Ohio, but from some cause 
neither of them came, A correspondent of each of the 
papers of opposite politics, not being*’aware of the non- 





osition on the spot!’ ie . : ND 
P I | New-York city, to ANN Manta, daughter of the Rev. Eli- 


—-— | phalet Price, of the former place. 
i] ’ 





| 
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Fasnion,—Why is it that our ladies—the Ame. ican || ituary 
women—are so wiapped up in the idea that nothing | ’ , per ; ey: . 
, : —. onre | ‘In the midst of life we are in death? 
should be done, nothing worn unless the sea! of ‘foreign 
- DIED, 


is enstamped pon it? Are the Parisiuns or the Tale * ; . . 

d : he lodired to : : Suddenly on the morning of Saturday the 12th inst., 
any more to be cooked up to than an one who claims | at his residence in Orange county, Lawrence J. Van 
the honor of an American birth or an American resi- | Kiksck, esq., (formerly of this village) aged 60 years 
lence fe are sorry to see this aping of the oldc _ || and 13 days. ; ‘ 
dence. W ear rry to see this aping of the old coun | On the 15th inst., Mary Emma, youngest daughter of | 
tries—this dependance on them fur the manner in which || John and Harriet liagadon, aged 2 years 4 mouths and 

|| 24 days 
we shall conduct ourselves, or how we shall be clothed: || 24. days: ; 
J . rthed: || In Brooklyn. Monday morning, Sept. 7th, Cuas. Oris, 

It would be fur more honorable to our people—it would | infant son of Richard and Hannah Pease, aged 9 weeks 
show that Americans possess a natural dignity—were || and 5 diys. . 
hisy euet ial : , hich in th : y f fas! | At Fishkill, on the 27th of August, at the residence of 
’ ey cast aside every thing which in the matter of fash. || his brother-in-law, James Given, Mr. Wintiam W. VAN 
ion which comes from over the water. It is but a sign 

















Wok, aged 63 years. 
. : , ‘ishki 3 » 5t Mr. 
of approaching degeneracy, that our ladies—those to In Fishkill, on Saturday the Sth of September, Mr 
whom the Creator of the Universe has given the fo: ms 


Jacos Coopan, aged 75 years. He was a respectable 
| inhabitant of that town, and for the last 30 years a mem- 
of a Niobe, the faces of angels, and hearts which 
love their country and their countrymen—should ape 


ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
August l5th, Abram 8. Navoarn, son of Arnold 8. 
afier the subjects of a king, or like that which em inates 
fom those who live under a monarchial despotism,— 


Naudin, of Middletown, New Castle county, Del, afier 
an illness of only afew days. He left New Paltz Acad- 
| einy, Ulster county, just four weeks previous to his de- 

Is itnot wrong? Let every American female who pe- 
ruses this answer, And we have no fer but thot 
the good sense of the fuirest portion of our inhabitants 


cease. 
will answer that it is, 

As however, there may be some who prefer foreign 
foolery to American sense, we have extracted fiom 
the New-York Mercury the latest Paris fashions, It 
is proper to remark thot the editors of that print were 





























Agents, 

Albany city,. ............+.B. Wood, 34 Eagle st. 
Amenia South,............A. Hitchcock. 
Amenia,........+0+.-00+++G. Bishop. 

Amenia Union,............Milo Winchester. 
Brooklyn.........++.+.....R. P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co........Owen T. Coffin. 
DOVET,. cere eeee ates ceseed. W. Sleight. 
Dover, New-Ilainpshire,...8. 11. Parker. 





Farmington, Ontario co.,..Calvin Harrington. 
Jerome Van Voorhis, 
Charles M Marvin, 
Jesse P. Horton. 
Fayetteville, Onondaga co..Dr. Hard. 
Hartsville, ......-+..ese0e.0. & W. Kay. 
Ifackensack,........e+.0..8+ W. Alger. 
GISROAD, 026 0 ccb-Veigehecoal Brewster. 
LaGrange,......+...++e...B. F. Dubois. 
Low Point,.........++++..-Morton Brock. 
Monticello, Sullivan co.,...James E. Quinlan. 
Northeastss cdives crv es ech bobs Dunbar. 
New-York city,..-........B. J. Lossing. 
Newburgh, .......++.+++.-Jdohn Caughey. 
Pleasant Valley,...........Edwin Durlley. 
Rahway, New-Jersey,..... Dr. A. If. Platt, 
South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 
Saratoga Springs, .........Joha Masten. 
Salt Point,.......-s.+.....James M, Ward. 


at great inconvenience in procuring them, but therefor 


they will doubtless be rewarded, Fishkill 
pre eet e eet ere eeee 





Lapres’ Fasnioxs ror Serrember,—T'ansla- 


ornamente de potato tops, et feathare de rooster fricea- 
seed, de la osparagus et cabbage ; sleeves flouncified, 
pres elbow ; frocks silk or calico par convenience, 
tole: ably clean, orilink spoulince boreges cum sque; 
Waist compresse, par Pusage de la patent bed wrench; 
batistes ali the go, chink fiddlemadee perfume extract 
de lonion; ainsi le bosom, pour erche Vhommes et 
garcons, green horns, et suck em in apres matrimouies 
les torture jusque la mort, comme n’il faut femme la 
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monde,’ Washington Rollow,.,,....Daniel P- Eighmie. 











VARIETY. 








Perririen Burrato.—This extraordinary curi- 
osity was discovered about two years since, by a 
party of trappers, belonging to’ Capt. Rent’s com. 
pany, lying on the side of one of the beaver dams 
of the Rio Grande of the nor:h, (a stream empty. 
ing itself into the gulf of California, ) whose waters 
it is said possess the petrifying qualities in an em. 
inent degree, its shores abounding in specimens of 
animal and vegetable productions in a petrified 
state. The petrified buffalo. is described those 
who have 8een it, to be as perfect in its petrifaction 
as when living, with the execption of a hole in 
one of its sides, about four inches in diameter 
around whieh the hair has been worn off, proba. 
bly by the friction of the water, in which it must 
have laid for ages past, to have produced such a 
phenomenon. The hair on the hump of the shoul. 
ders, neck, forehead and tail, though converted 
into almost a smooth surface, may be easily dis. 
cerned The horns, eyes, nostrils mouth and legs, 
are as perfect in the stone as in their pristine 
state, 

The country in which this rare specimen. was 
found, is inhabited by the Esteaux, a roving tribe 
of savages, who subsist, a great portion of their 
lives, on insects, snakes, toads, roots, &c. This 
tribe being particularly hostile to the whites, ren, 
ders the acquisition of this curiosity, not a little 
hazardous ; notwithstanding this and many other 
difficulties to be surmounted, sucha distance, ex. 
pense, &c, our enterprising citizen, Captain 
Charles Rent, contemplates procuring and bring- 
ing it to the United States with him during the en- 
suing autumn.—Baltimore American. 





Something New.--Among the candidates of. 
fered yesterday for admission to the Freshman 
Class, at Cambridge, was a pupil of the Perkins’ 
Institution for the education of the Blind—a youth 


of sixteen, blind from his birth. He passed a 
perfectly satisfactory examination in all the 
branches, and was duly admitted. He has been 


a pupil of the institution over six years, and has 
acquired, besides an acquaintance with the 
branches requisite for admission to College, a 
knowledge of the French language and of the sei. 
ence of music. [Boston Mercantile Journal. 








The Philadelphia Sprit of the Times records 
the following heroic act of a Mr. Brown: 

“A nan overboard,” was the instant cry.— 
The boat was stopped, but such was the conster- 
nation occasioned by the accident, none were pre. 
pared to assist in the unfortunate person’s relief, 
except Charles Brown, He instantly jumped in. 
to the batteau attached to the stern of the steam. 
boat, and being able to scull very handsomely, pic. 
ked up an oar, and singing out ‘where are you?” 
and receiving for a reply “here I am,” soon _res- 
cued the drowning individual. What can I do 
for you ?” said the saved one in the abundance 
of his gratitude when he reached the deck of the 
steamboat. “Nothing,” said Mr. Brown, with 
the magnanimity of one of nature’s noblemen, 
“except a promise never to touch a glass of liq. 
uor againin your life.” The promise was given, 
and by this one act perhaps Mr. B. has saved a 
valuable human being. 





Gvop Socrery.—I once heard a sensible man 
that the silence of a refined circle was as instruce 
tive as conversation, 
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cr t! 
THE MUSE. From the New-York Evening Post. | But ’mid the lightning’s deadly vent, 
fe The cup was poured, the prayer was sent} 











St. Helena. pla 
, ’ | nd ne is gone! the valued one 
For the Poughkeepsie Caskct. [Written on reading the recent proceedings in France || By life’s best ties, and holiest, bound; 


Lament of the Seminole. for removing the remains of Napoleon.) Gone in his glory, as the sun 
Sinks when the darkness circles round— 
All gone, all gone! 


I, : Or as the day-light from the sky, 
As the visions of bliss that once were mine, | The ocean heaves around that honored isle, When the dark tempest passes by. 
"Phe oak hath died bythe clinging vine : And crowd: its billows thither as a band . 
‘Aili, 5 eT ging ; Of scnilivele tip tenuetidig ot reveille | And ALL must die ! Death cometh on, 
fo : And lays the streng one on his bier; 
This form is left on the blood-red earth ; ‘ To guarda sacr ed trust from plundering hand | The infant’s brow he breathes upon ; 
Of the beautiful home where love had birth. Stretched forth in mock :epertance, to despoil | Then hushes, in their mad career, 
| That hetacomb, as grend as he was grand ! Millions that shout, with loudacclaim, 


Meet resting place for him, whose great command The glory of an earthly name. 

















*Tis done, ’tis done, 





The blow is felled that hath crushed my joys, | Ooce left the sun to trace its mighty bounds, I : : 
My beauteous wife and my gallant boys, | n tempest, and in pestilence, 
Your race is run, | 
And your graves are made’neath the spreading tree, | 
| 
} 
| 


As in the firmament he strode his daily rounds! ne a . 
Jy And where the midnight billow rolls, 
Death comes—and chants, we fear not whence, 


iI. 
Ps . e ° Ly - ia fans H ‘ o 
The winds, wild chaunters of his awful dirge, The requiem of departing souls : 
And when are heard his suminons nigh, 


Are gathering swift'y to the solemn spot : , . 
gal 2 y ; por, Ob! ‘tis a fearful thing to dic! 

oud crying with the billows which they urge 

To this great rally—*Vandals! touch him not! 


Where your feet in the verdance were wont to be. 


My land, my land, 
And the hardy few who hath trod its shores, 
And blessed the wealth that its bosom pours— 


L 
But when in garb of circling light 
ler? q Fate charged his ashes to the wind and surge, | Pha sm r peng eo mee Th 
The . 5 f ; ; 1en in its glow, so swifta ri 
Phe spotler’s hand, j And we will guard them in their glorious lot — T! Cr an “3: - ab 
Hath made a grave of our fields so fair ; ; 1e mystic chains of being melt— 
4 d df ie buried th : Here let him slumber, where you left to rot Awful, but blessed, is the rod 
urdered forms lie buried there. 1} vas ‘ / na wi sed, is the 
And your m rhe child of Destiny; Gauls; ye cannot resr Which bidsthe spirit to its Gop. 


ee a ee : 
way, away! | A monumental pile, such as is builded here! ; 
Away, y pees Lost one, farewell! we cunnot joy 


| 
. . | 
Ye cluste: ing thoughts that would m id my brain, | one. | That one so dear as thou art fled; 
Ye may never bring those joys again, '*Anisland gave the meteor to the sky, But Heaven, while yet its arin destroy, 


With their gladsome play, W onder and terror of the gaping wo; |! Bisls Hope still hover o’er the dead— 
A hope undimmed by earthly tears, 


All weak and nerveless this arm ener So, when its hour of going out drew nigh, Cadet wilt ce 
; quenched ¢ ° : 4 Inc g years :— 
Ran Getg of M7 Spee t quenched and gone, | Across the ocean’s tropic waste it whirl’d, , ome yenns 
| That those who trembled, as it tower’d on high, 
Tam lefi to greet thy rays alone | Might not exult to see it earthward hurl!’d; 
’ “ . 
3 Sade nasi | Then thro’ these startled climes down proudly curl’d 
But tho sweet winds nono my ss And St, Helena snatched its martin! blaze / O’er us, shall be the golden chain 
And thy light is done, | terre i pe di a” To bind our spirits to the band 
To those weary eyes that shall ope no more, To consecrate her name, for all ensuing days ! || Which greets ruex ina better land. 
Till they rest in bliss on a better shore, rv. Poughkeepsie, Aug. 24th, 1840. . 2. a 
. , | Rob not the precious relic from her breast, 
I will lay me down 
- : Pluck no: the gloomy halo from her brow, Fk 
On the graves of those I loved—to die ; Tee S Sporting. 
Aod th th nattiedl wa-huant: @oskd Ghoviah: alah Where he was sepulchered, there let him rest, 
— 5 ag id Ye spurned him once, ye shall not have him now; || THEORY—sy park BENJAMIN. 
Shall hush its moan ; i 
. ; re Mortal ambition never was so blest 
And their smiles shall cheer ‘till my soul hath found |! 
In a land of blise, its “hunti nd.” [n burial spot as he —the (empests know With ol font "Aap wie 
‘ 38, ils “hunting-ground, " ve fox- rous eyc 
Nn a land of Ditss, | U e-st | Him—the sea seitles toa funeral flow, y vy ythigs Ox sg . f sium a eyc, 
. . . a Sie uv al s o ’ 
Il! farewell! As gith’ring awe-struck by his island grave, ae & Se EO", Co. srowty lounging PY, 
Bacartamelle obrtadeg sh s i. P = About to give the feathered bipeds w: g 
h > wi . It hushes wave and wind, in homage to the brsve ! fe ee re en eee 
My home and its were tae Woe peace ; 7 | That probably they may be shot hereafter— 
The ebbing tide of my life cease, ‘In life he was not of you, and his soul | Excites in me a quiet kind of laughter ; 
- Its ue wie 7 b h Towe.’d at an eagle’s height above his kind ;— For though I am no lover of the sport 
Thy winds, my Florida, stes ~ reath— How fit that when his destiny reacli'd its goal, Of harmless murder, yet it is to me 
I go, to the silent fields of death. » BREA His bones should slumber where they were consign’d About the funniest thing on earth to see 
Poughkeepsie, Sept., 1510. Far from the world divided, by the roll A corpulent person, breathing with a snor', 
SEE Sa Of seas—his death hymn sounded by the wind— | Go on a shooting frolic all alone ; 
, I,one, abstract, grand—in solemn gloom ensh ined— ay at whe ’ 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. Te ‘hi g : " ; pyr For well I know that w en he’s out of town, 
Touch not his bones, nor mar his lor ly doom— He and his dog and gun will then lie down, 
To Rosa’s Harp. Ye dare not drag him hence—ruts is Naro.eon’s And undestructive sleep ’till game and light ae 
Toms! G. D, A. P, flown. 














*Tis this, that though thy soul hath passed 
From earth, it has not passed in vain ; 


Bright morning sun, 
Thy memory, as a mantle cast 








To sec a fellow of a summer’s morning 


Mute, neglected Lyre, why sleeps thy lay ? 53 
Has thy sweet melody forever ceased ; RIE RTT EXPERIENCE—ry ‘we? 


Shall thy soft notes no more regale our ears ? Doubtless a large portion of our readers bave peru- Ona cold day, therinometer at zero, 
No more revive the languid tone of joy ? sed the annexed lines in the print from which they are Shoulder a musket and with spunk march forth, 
Awake thy silver notes, shuke off repose ; extracted, Their beauty,and the true poetry exhibited The uir is cutting keen, and from the north 
Roturn thy striags to melody and love, in them, render an excuse for tneir re-publication here D ives hail and snow, Just think thyself a hero 
Sacred to friendship and to social joy. ©. F-_|/ unnecessary. ~~ Burn to ded! death among the feather’d race ; 
Poughkeepsie, Sept., 1840, From the Poughkeepsie Telegraph. And game secure, where others find no trace. 
susbesthininite i . The victim’s seen, and forward slowly creeping, 
. Lines on the death of A.8. Hatch. | Until in reach of carbine rightly aimed, 
Poe'ny. Mighty is Heaven! that one stream | The chuge is fired—why is the hunter weeping 2? | 
‘Where find ye Poerry?’ Go look abroad, Of light should be a fount of tears, | To think that this bright feather ’d bird he’d maim’d 
Far forth, and meet in every blade of grass, And while a thousand harmless gleain, || Oh no; the one in front of gun, bas fled, 
In every bell of dew, that on the sod, Alone should pierce the hope of years— The sportsm in with th’ recoil is nearly dead |’ 
: Ani, on its wing of flery ray, 
Makes for the butierfly a looking glass ; Should bear aprecions soul away- 
In every sunbeam, and in every shade, 
In the sirexm’s murmur, and the wild bird’s song, 











— 
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Yet itis so, The death call came, THE POUGHRKCEPSIE CASKET, ~ 
Silently, with its arm of might, J. H. SELKREG, PROPRIETOR AND PUBLISHER, 7 


In merry cricket's chirp the weeds among, “4 
In sunny meadow, and in gloomy glede ! As though, when sunk the mortal fraine, Is published every other Saturday, at the office of 
‘Where find ye Poetry ?” The fertile earth To wrap the parting soul in light— the Poughkeepsie Telegraph, Main-street, at Ons Dot- 
oe. , y: . bl f And, as it hushed the passing breath, | LAR per annum, payable in advance. No subscriptions” 
Is one fiir volume filled with thoughts sublime ; To lighten up the halls of death! received for a less period than one year. / ‘ 
And he who worships Nature, and looks forth The CASKET will be devoted to Li art Science 
- in - a » : ~ . : —y . : * 
With pondering spirit on the course of time, rhere was no room for prayer, as when —— no r EON 308 Diographica ee 
S = : oral and Humorous Tales; Essays, Poetry, an 
Shall in each page find sweetest Poetry— oa he death-bed rites ae uP Miscellaneous Reading. 
= ’ ROSS War iwe Sgeuy, Sales, fC# Any person who will forward us FIVE DOLLARS — 
eauty, Trath, Sublimity! nh. ot ' wg pr yg . ~ 
Religion, Beauty, +2 y Of quaffing life’s last bitter cup— shall rece ive siz copies of the Casket for ome year- 
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